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that being one of the reasons you hare come together, you will give 
valuable assistance to the authorities who have charge of that great work 
and will help us to help the public and especially the helpless. 

You know, we have bought a large amount of ground up at the very 
extreme end of the city, in what we might call the northeastern section. 
The land, so far as it lies and as it is to-day, seems to me very well 
adapted for the purpose. There is a large amount of it, and the country 
is beautiful around it. The lands themselves are rich — not the ordinary 
waste lands that are sometimes devoted to these objects, but they have 
been cultivated and lived upon and there is something human about them 
— something that it seems to me, if they are treated from the right 
standpoint, will do much good to those who deserve it and whom we have 
under our care. You, who are accustomed to caring for such people, 
who study their conditions and the things that will benefit them the most, 
I think should help us, and I hope you will. I repeat myself by saying 
that at this very time, not only I, as the mayor, the chief magistrate of 
the city, but every one, will regard your visit as peculiarly fitting just 
now ; and I am obliged to you and will be obliged to you for any sugges- 
tions or any thoughts that your Convention may have upon this subject. 
Again allow me to thank you for this opportunity, which I assure you I 
appreciate. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By Mes. Cornelius Stevenson 

Madame President, Monsignor, Mr. Mayor, Ladies: In addressing 
you to-day, at the request of your president, I feel considerable diffidence, 
for I realize how little I know of the practical working details of your 
association, yet every man, woman and child must feel that his or her 
interests are closely linked with your own. Moreover, I feel some degree 
of personal pleasure in standing before you as an archaeological specimen, 
as it were, a survival of old conditions which — thanks to heaven and to 
yourselves — have been superseded ; for as a member of a large and stirring 
family, of which, perhaps, I was the aptest member, I was called upon in 
the days of my youth to nurse a large number of serious cases, in my 
ignorant, rule-of-thumb sort of way, with such assistance as the time 
afforded; that is, uneducated, self -constituted nurses of the Sarah Gamp 
type who very often made it necessary for one to stand by and protect the 
patient. So that to-day I feel as if, perhaps, I were better able, by con- 
trast, to appreciate the value of your work and of your association than 
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you are yourselves. Last week I was reading the address of the President 
of the United States on the occasion of the unveiling of MacMonnies' 
statue of General MeClellan at Washington; and a passage struck me, 
strangely enough, in connection with you, whom I was looking forward 
to meeting to-day. He was reported as saying that one human being 
shares his respect with a good soldier; that is, "a good woman who fully 
does her duty.' I say that, strangely enough, I thought of you, simply 
because, no doubt, nothing was further from the President's mind just 
then than such as you. He was referring to motherhood. But his 
words and the association of ideas which they presented evoked a picture 
and awakened a memory of my childhood. 

It was in 1859, in Paris, the battles of Solferino and Magenta had 
been won by the French ; the peace of Villaf ranca had been signed ;. and 
the victorious French army was entering Paris to receive a well deserved 
ovation; for it had helped to make a people united and free. Triumphal 
arches had been erected along the boulevards. The city was delirious with 
joy and pride. I was then a little school-girl, studying alone in Paris, 
and kind friends had invited me to view the pageant from their windows 
at the corner of the Place Vendome. For Napoleon III (whom Victor 
Hugo delighted in mischievously calling "Napoleon the Little") was 
to take his stand with his gorgeous staff of generals at the foot of the 
mighty column cast of the bronze cannon captured from France's 
enemies by his uncle, Napoleon the Great. Eegiment after regiment filed 
before him amid cheers of the multitude. It was an impressive sight. 
The colors were tattered ; the men were tired and travel-stained. Among 
them were wounded soldiers and men who had especially distinguished 
themselves on the battlefield and who received rewards of valor at the 
hands of the emperor. Among these came a woman. She was a sister of 
charity; she had been wounded by a shell in caring for the men on the 
battle-field. Eegardless of self, she had recklessly exposed her life, and 
in her eagerness to alleviate suffering she had gone under the enemy's fire 
in the pursuit of duty. When she reached the emperor, he and his mag- 
nificent staff bowed and uncovered their heads before her; and she received 
such an ovation as words cannot describe. Not only did the immense 
crowd cheer, but the army itself stopped for a brief space while the 
emperor pinned the cross of the Legion of Honor on her breast. And 
the thundering shout that went up from the parched throats of those tired 
soldiers in honor of the " good woman who had fully done her duty " still 
rings in my ears. This was some forty years ago ; since then I have seen 
and forgotten many things, but I never forgot the exquisite sublimity of 
that moment when all that is best in the human heart — heroism, sense 
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of duty, manly courage, and womanly devotion seemed to run riot in the 
air. And yet that sister of charity probably knew but little of nursing 
as you know it. It was her personality that called forth this enthusiastic 
respect from her fellow-men. 

Your profession and your finely equipped training-schools are dis- 
tinctly modern products. It is but a little more than fifty years since 
Florence Nightingale entered upon her active career. You have sprung 
into being in the midst of a scientific age. Some will perhaps call it a 
hard age, the age of steel, in the course of which efficiency and knowledge 
have taken the place of bungling good feeling and inefficient senti- 
mentality. In the so-called " good old times " when a fire broke out, for 
instance, a call went out for help and the neighbors flocked to the scene of 
disaster with fire buckets. After the house was burned (for it usually was 
burned), there was some sympathy and a good deal of conviviality. All 
this was fruitful of good feeling and sometimes offered opportunity for 
personal heroism; but there was no skill, no discipline; fires were often 
disastrous and not infrequently ended in a small riot among volunteer 
companies. Likewise when disease came into a family or when an 
epidemic broke out in a city — and epidemics were very common in the 
days of my youth — the welfare of the stricken ones depended entirely on 
individual good feeling and kindness. To be sure these were never 
lacking, but self-sacrifice and heroism without training were often vain. 
Patients and care-takers might die heroically, but they died. Those care- 
takers who remained with the doctors in a plague-stricken city were made 
heroes of ; in Catholic countries they were even canonized, like Archbishop 
de Belzunce at the time of the Marseilles plague, although their efficiency 
might be far behind their courage. 

I found this winter, amongst some old papers, a letter from a leading 
club of Cincinnati to one of my uncles, who on two occasions, toward the 
middle of the last century, during violent outbreaks of cholera, had 
voluntarily remained in the city with the doctors, after all had fled who 
could do so, in order to help in caring for the victims. His heroism was 
extolled by his fellow citizens in terms that made me feel proud of him. 
Yet upon sober thought I came to realize that he had done nothing more 
than what hundreds of your students are prepared to do at any time. 
Moreover, his practical usefulness probably was confined to providing 
supplies and cheering up the doctors under peculiarly depressing condi- 
tions, for as far as his knowledge went, he had none; but it was his 
personality that told, his cheerfulness, his courage, his f orgef ulness of self, 
that made him of supreme importance to his fellow men at a time of peril 
and of general calamity. Those were emotional days. To-day we have 
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come to regard emotion as a good thing to suppress. The untrained man 
or woman who would sentimentally undertake to personally nurse a 
neighbor through a deadly or a contagious disease, instead of providing 
him with the best professional care obtainable, would be considered foolish 
or a little short of criminal. 

But while thoroughly alive to the immense value of the change in this 
respect, I would urge upon you, who are entrusted with the training of 
the most useful class of our sex, to watch carefully lest in developing their 
intelligent skill and practical sense, you at all neglect those qualities 
which, owing to their cultivation from time immemorial among women, 
have come to be regarded as peculiarly feminine, and as instinctive and 
intuitive. It is highly desirable that those in charge of training-schools 
and hospitals shall constantly remind the student that no amount of 
education alone will make a nurse; that the most thorough knowledge of 
the laws of sanitation and of hygiene; of dietetics, of physiology and 
materia medica ; of practice and anatomy, of hospital economics — in fact, 
of all that goes to make efficiency in the prevention and cure of disease 
indispensable as it undoubtedly is — will be insufficient to make a nurse 
of her unless she has personality and character. By this I mean good- 
breeding, self-control, intelligent sympathy; above all, the sense of honor 
that keeps inviolate the highest standards of your professional ethics, and 
the dignified self-effacement that dominates a critical situation without 
appearing to command it. However skilful and clever a nurse may be, 
she is incomplete and fails of her highest mission without that human 
sympathy and heaven-given tact that induces the confidence and relieves 
nervous tension in the patient, as well as brings peace of mind to the 
overwrought family. In my youth the sister of charity was the preferred 
nurse because, without much of what to-day we would call professional 
skill, she possessed that trust-inspiring serenity and that faithfulness to 
duty that brought comfort and hope to a stricken household. It seems 
to me that the modern trained nurse should regard herself as the sister 
of those into whose intimate circle her skill has brought her, and I am 
very glad to bear witness that the very large majority of your profession 
has reached that standard, and not only commands the respect and grati- 
tude of the community, but has endeared itself to us all. I am therefore 
much pleased to be able to welcome you to-day to Philadelphia. 



